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AGENCY ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS. 


Real estate purchased, managed and sold. Prop- 
erty leased. Taxes paid. Titles examined. In- 
vestments made of funds of Trust, and other funds 
for estates and non-residents. Money loaned on 
first mortgage securities of the best class. All 
transactions prompt and confidential. References 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincionati, 
and the best business men in Richmond, Indiana. 

WILLIAM E. BELL, 
Loan Agent, Conveyancer and Notary Public. 
41-3m 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Having engaged in another occupation, intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 
aT 
REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, de. 


Please give him a call, as he will sell very cheap. 


CLOSING OUT. 


The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT 
Do not fail to call on 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second Street. 


NOTICE. 


EDWIN HALL, 
No. 28 SOUTH SECOND STREET, 





Would inform Friends that he keeps a large stock of 


SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, 
AND DRY GOODS GENERALLY, 
Adapted to their wants, and at the lowest prices. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN’S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new house, situated on one of the highest poiots 
of the Glen, about 400 feet above the town of Wat- 
kins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sixty-two rooms, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring 
quiet repose may rest assured of being accommo- 
dated, while for others ample opportunities are 
afforded for active exercise iu the exploration of the 
almost endless variety of the wonders of nature here 
concentrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins enqnire for 
the Porter or rae Guen Mountain House, who will 
show visitors to the coach and carefully take charge 
of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or $18.00 
per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The next Term begins Ninth month 11th, 1872. 
Examination for admission begins at nine o'clock on 
the day before. 

Arrangements are in progress to establish a course 
in Practical Science and Civil Engineering, to which 
students may be admitted next Term. The endeavor 
will be made to approximate our course in such 
studies, as nearly as possible, to those in other in- 
stitutions of the first class. 

Students having homes within a convenient dis- 
tance may be admitted to the College for instruc- 
tion without board. 

The Faculty will endeavor to seek opportunities 
by which youog men so disposed may meet a part of 
their college expenses by labor and economy. 

For other information address SAMUEL J. GUM- 
MERE, President, Haverford College P. 0., Mont- 





gomery Co., Pa. 49.9t. 

NEW AND CHOICE PUBLICATIONS. 
EMILY ASHTON. By Miss M. E. Lee. Four en- 

gravings. 312 pp. 16mo. 31; post. l6c. A plea- 


sant story of perseverance in seeking the best gifts, 
of acquiescence in self-denying providences, and of 
triumphs of grace. 

LEONORE’S TRIALS, or Learning to Follow 
Jesus. Three engravings. 280 pp. 16 mo. $1.25; 
post. 16c. One of the best books of its class—of 
quiet but well-sustained interest, and one that may 
help many to find Christ. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
1108 CHESTNUT STREET. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


A desirable stone house, Knox Street, German- 
town; all modern conveniences; pleasantly situ- 
ated; five minutes walk from Friends’ Meeting 
House. Apply to THOMAS C. GARRETT, Green 
and Coulter Sts., Germantown, or P. C. & J. B, 
GARRETT, 217 Church St., Philadelphia, 





Free Pub Library 20 25 


















































































































































































































































































AT 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 


S. W. Corner of 7th and Arch Streets, 
May be found a variety of 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 

Mixed Grenadine Shawls 3.00, worth 3.50; 

Pine Apple Grenadine 31}, worth 27}; 

Striped Grenadines 25, worth 374; 

Percales and Chintz in great variety ; 

8-4 Mode Barege and Crape Maretz ; 

Two lots of Black Silks at 1.25 and 1.50; 

Men’s Gauze Merino Shirts at 50, worth 1.00. 

A large invoice of Fans which we will sell much less 
than cost of importation. 


STOKES & WOOD. 
S. W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phila, 


Norny's Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed 
fruit, fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more 
elegant in beauty and taste than any process in the 
world. Elegant samples from two to three years 
old can be seen and tasted at our store. We have 
hundreds of testimonials from all parts of the 
country, endorsing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy 
and reliable, and the fruit can be used the same as 
old-fashioned sugar preserves. One box, costing 
50 cts., preserves 40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared 
fruit. Sold by druggists and grocers, or sent 
promptly by mail. A liberal discount by the dozen. 

ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
41 4m. 136 N 2d 8t., Philada. 


~ $2000 


Per Annum 
CAN BE MADE IN SELLING THE 


NEW 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Sewing Machine. 


A few active, reliable business men of good 
habits and address, wanted in desirable territory at 
present unoccupied. Wagons furnished ; Security 
required. Send for information, or call on 


PETERSON & CARPENTER, Gen’! Agt’s. 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
pee SALE.—The two new and desirable pointed 

'  gtone dwellings, situate on Wayne Street above 
Coulter Street, Germantown. Lots 45 by 161; 12 
rooms; hot and cold water, gas, low. down grates, 
speaking tubes, and all modern conveniences. Loca- 
tion is elevated and neighborhood improving. 
Friends seeking for a comfortable home in the coun- 
try, in a good neighborhood and near to meeting, 
will do well to examine the above properties before 
purchasing elsewhere. Price $8700 clear. Address 
or apply to CHAS. B. WILLIAMS, 247 Market 8t., 
or Green and Coulter Sts., Germantown. 42-tf 
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BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Buildings, 
&. W. COR, TENTH AND CHESTNUT ST&. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United 
States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 
for Catalogue. 46-6m 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
Vo. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. [7 ly. 





WIRE RAILING, 
For enclosing Cemetery lots, Cottages, ¢¢ 
WIRE GUARDS, for Store Fronts. 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 
YRNAMENTAL IRON WORK, &c. 


Wanufactured by M.WALEER & SON, 
Wo. 805 Market St., Philada 






* PRCORA — 
iil paint a8 ———y 
d. and wear longer. 
o 200 Ibs. of Lead’, cents to 
a7 as : send ten 15 


) , No. 
2) Paw, BNPhale Pes 
sosT Lead. \ No New York. 


Paints also sold by the Gallon, ready for use. 


7] ANTED—By the Ist of 9th mo. next, a compe- 
\ tent and experienced Friend, as Teacher of 
Burlington Preparative Meeting School, N. J. The 
school has been suspended for some months past, 
but the situation is believed to offer superior induce- 
ments to an intelligent and conscientious person. 
For further particulars, address W. J. ALLINSON or 
R. F. MOTT, Burlington, N. J. 


OLIVER COGGSHBALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON, 


LOAN AGENCY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. net/, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana, 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, é&o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Becond 8t., Philadelphia. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF CATHERINE 
PHILLIPS, 


“T will ran the way of thy commandments, when 
thou shalt enlarge my heart.”—Pa. cxix. 32. 


A short time before her death, in the year 
1794, Catherine Phillips said to a young per- 
son who was with her, “ My dear child, the 
Lord God Almighty bless thee in every re- 
spect ; all things may be done, and all things 
may be borne through faith and faithfulness to 
the Author of all good.” How fully she had 
herself experienced the truth of this remark 
we learn from her autobiography, to a few 
portions of which the reader's attention is 
invited. Her parents, whose name was Pey- 
ton, were members of the Society of Friends, 


and lived at Dudley, where the subject of 


this sketch was born, in 1727. Shs tells us 
that her father, Henry Peyton, “ was called 
unto the work of the ministry about the 
eighteenth year of his age, and when young, 
travelled much in the service of Truth in 
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divers parts of this nation, Ireland and Scot- 
land, as also in the American colonies.” 
“* My mother,” she adds, “ said that when she 
married him, she was so far from bein in- 
timidated at the thought of his leaving her 
to travel in his ministerial office, that she en- 
tered the solemn covenant with the resolution 
to do her utmost to set him at liberty therein ; 
and when it plea‘ed Divine Wisdom to de- 
prive her of a husband whom she might offer 
up to His service, she was desirous that some 
one at least of her offspring might be called 
to the ministry, which was fulfilled in me, 
whom she bore rather late in life, and ten- 
derly loved, but I believe sheas freely dedi- 
cated me to the Lord as Hannah did Sam- 


, uel.” For many years before his death, Cath- 


erine Peyton’s father suffered from paralysis, 
and his little daughter spent much time in 
reading to him. A deep impression was made 


‘Jon her childish mind by “the experiences 


and sufferings of faithful martyrs and of 
our worthy Friends, with the accounts of the 
glorious exit of such as launched out of time 
in the full assurance of everlasting bliss.” 
Young as she was, she keenly felt the sinful- 
ness of her nature, so that at times her pillow 
was watered with her tears; but she remarks 
that ler natural disposition was very volatile. 
“ As my faculties opened I delighted much in 
books of a very contrary nature and tendency 
to those which had engaged my attention in 
childhood. When about 17 I was,” she 
writes, “ favored with a renewed visitation of 
Divine love ; my wanderings from the Shep- 
herd of Israel were brought to my remem- 
brance, and my sins set in order before me, 
which brought great humiliatiou and brok- 
enness of heart, with strong cries to Him that 
He would graciously pass by my trangres- 
sions and receive me into covenant with him- 
self.” After a time of much conflict she had 
the blessedness of feeling that her sins were 
bletted out of the book of remembrance ; 
yet she says, “in travelling after the saints’ 
promised inheritance, which is a state of es- 
tablishment in righteousness, I had to pass to 
the attainment thereof through many deep 
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baptisms and exercises of faith and patience. 


teemed it a singular mercy that I was not 


I saw early for what service I was designed 
in Christ’s church. This manifestation of the | cessive heat, being becalmed in the tropics 
Divine will my soul received with a good de-j for a three weeks. Whilst on shipboard, 
gree of resignation. In all my afflictions | they had several meetings with the passen- 
and deep baptisms, the Shepherd of Israel was! gers and sailors. Fresh perils awaited these 
with me, and preserved and supported my| devoted women in the New World, particu- 
spirit.” When about 23 years of age she was|larly from the crossing of swamps, deep 
recorded as a Minister, and “for more than| creeks, and rivers, and encamping in the open 
20 years had but little intermission from gos-| air, on at least one occasion, “ surrounded for 
pel labors.” She visited many parts of Great aught they knew by bears, wolves and pan- 
Britain and Ireland, and tells us that in the | thers,” “ We found,” C. P. says, “a few 
year 1752 “ another trial of faith came upon seeking people in these back settlements who 
her, the near approach of a visit to Friends; had very little even of what they esteem 
in America, which had appeared in prospect | instrumental help, in this wilderness country ; 
for about a year.” It was, at the same time, ' but I hoped the Lord would gather some of 
Catherine Peyton’s conviction that a friend | them to faith in His own immediate instruc- 
of hers, named Mary Peisley, would be her, tion.” After travelling more than 1,000 
companion in this undertaking, but she Solas in North Carolina, they visited Vir- 
fully avoided any communication with her ginia, Maryland, Penneylvania and Rhode 
on the subject, leaving the matter wholly in| Island." We again quote C. P.’s words: “At 
the hands of Him who, when he putteth forth’ Greenwich there is a promising prospect 
His own sheep, goeth before them.” Notlong' among the youth; my spirit was closely 
after this Mary Peisley wrote to ask her if united to them, but could minister but little. 
she knew of any woman Friend who was It appeared to me that the Almighty would 
going to America, alluding to her own belief more perfect his work in them by the imme- 
that she must visit that continent. The fol-| diate operation of His own spirit than by the 
lowing paragraph is extracted from C. P.’s. help of instruments. In some of the meet- 
reply: “It seems to me that Providence de- ings in Bucks County, the Almighty was 


exceeding ill.” They also suffered from ex- 


signs that I should accompany thee, unto! pleased to open the spring of the ministry, 
which, if way may be made for me, and an| which I believe flowed in a manner not quite 
unquestionable evidence given that it is right, ! agreeable to some, who wanted smooth things 


I am at last resigned, although it be but to be 
a servant of servants; but He only knows 
who discovers the inward struggle between | ‘ 
flesh and spirit, with what reluctance I shall, | 
if it must be so, part from my dear relations, 
especially my dear and honored mother.” | 
In answer to this, Mary Peisley wrote, 
“Thou mayst remember, my dear, though I| 
wrote to thee to know if any Friend was 
likely to go to America, it was not by way | 
of querying for a companion ; but it springs | 
on my heart to say, thou art the woman, and | 
I really believe the thing is of the Lord.’ 

They sailed from Portsmouth in the sum- 
mer of 1753. Catharine Peyton st that time | 
was about 26 years of age. “ Being settled | i 
in our vessel,” she writes, “ a sweet com posure | 
came over my spirit, which strengthened my 
faith that I was moving by Divine direction.” 
On approaching Charleston a severe storm 
was encountered, “but,” remarks C. P., 
“through prevailing grace our minds were 
wonderfully preserved above either fear or 
complaint, enjoying a calm within in the 
midst of a storm without. My bed was so 
wet that-I could not lie therein, so I threw 
myself down for several nights upon some 
blankets in a berth in the great cabin, and 
slept better than I could have expected, but 
the spray of the sea drove so upon it even 
there that my linen was so damp that I es- 


although they were not their portion ; and 
may I never minister so deceitfully as to ery 
\ Peace ° when His Holy Spirit is grieved. 
" About this time I was undera very 
heavy exercise of spirit, being environed with 
darkness and made to stand as in the state of 
such as despise religion and call in question 
Divfoe justice and mercy. Sometimes a 
‘glimpse of light would dart through the 
cloud, and I conceived a hope of deliverance 
thereby, and that this dispensation was al- 
lotted renewedly to fit me to minister to some 
in this state as well as to sympathize with 
the afflicted and tempted. My sou! hath 
abuodant cause to bless the name of my God 
in this and such like painful seasons which 
I desire to retain in everlasting remembrance. 
These are the seasons of the trial of our faith 
which is more precious than that of gold 
| which perisheth.” But she was soon to ex- 
perience the sensible return of His favor 
“ Who never yet forsook at need 
The soul that trusted Him indeed.” 

“ As I endeavored,” she continues, “ to keep 
my mind to the Lord, He was pleased as in 
an instant to dispel the thick cloud of dark- 
ness which for some days had encompassed 
me, and to lift up the light of His counte- 
nance upon me, that I rejoiced exceedingly 
in the hope of His salvation. In Chester Co. 
there was a living number of Friends who 


* 
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were preachers of righteousness in their re- 
spective stations, hoth by example aud pre-| 
cept, with whose unity the Lord was pleased 
to favor me, and who I trust will ever be 
near to my life in that holy bond which neither 


| 


* * 


time nor death can dissolve. ° 

“Our stay in this country was considerably 
longer than usual for Friends who visit it 
from Europe, which was much in the cross to 
our natural inclination. I had travelled upon 
the continent and islands upwards of 8,750 
miles (my companion not quite so much.) 
When I compare the fatigues and the vari 
ous inconveniences and hardships I sustained 
with my natural constitution, I cannot but 
admire that I did not entirely sink under 
them. I must thankfully acknowledge that 
the preserving, sustaining hand of my Heav- 
enly Father was signally extended for my 
help and salvation. 

“ Before and quickly after my arrival in 
England, divers prospects of duty opened.” 
After visiting Dublin and different English 
meetings, C. P. alludes to some meetings held 
at Colchester, etc., “in all of which,” ske 
says, “I was laboriously exercised, and the 
hand of my Heavenly Father was with me, 
through which I was made strong in His 
cause, and I hope the meetings ended to the | 
honor of His worthy name. Under a sense 


cised and broken under the consideration of 
having no interpreter, yet supported in the 
hope of the provision of Providence, for it 
appeared to me inconsistent with Divine wis- 
dom and mercy to bring me hither and not 
to open the way for me to convey His will 
to the people. Something arose in my mind 
by way of information to the people respect- 
ing our motives for coming amongst them. 
I was quickly favored with strength to stand 
up, intending to say that I had something to 
communicate to them, which, if any one pres- 
ent would interpret, I would impart. But I 
was not obliged to proceed thus far, for, upon 
seeing me rise, John Vanderwerf also came 
and stood by me in the gallery and interpreted 
what I said to the present relief of my spirit 
and the satisfaction of such Friends present 
as understood both Dutch and English. The 
meeting ended in solemn supplication. Some 
present might understand English well 
enough to comprehend what was said, and 
others, I believe, were sensible of the Divine 
power which overshadowed the meeting. At 
Haarlem, in a public meeting, I was more at 
liberty in the exercise of my gift than had 
been usual with me in Holland, at which I 
afterwards admired, being told that my in- 
terpreter was uncommonly defective in ren- 
dering what I said into Dutch. This circum- 


thereof, my spirit bowed in thankfulness to) stance sometimes revolved in my remem- 
Him who clothes with strength for the battle, | brance, accompanied with some kind of doubt 
and by His own right arm gets Himself the) respecting my being so much at liberty to 
victory, unto whose service may my soul be| speak when what I delivered was not well in- 
bound forever.” At this time, the summer|terpreted to the people. But a Friend of 
of 1757, Catherine Peyton believed that she| Norwich told me some years afterward 
was called on to visit the Friends residing in|that there was at that meeting a sensible 
Holland. She was joined by Sophia Hume/ man, a Jew, who understood the English 
and John Kendal. She was much depressed | tongue well, who told him that he had at- 
on her arrival in consequence of the difficul-| tended the meeting, and that my interpreter 
ties attendant on her ignorance of the lan-|did not do me justice; ‘ but,’ continued he, 
guage. At Haarlem a call was paid on a/‘it was no matter, as all she said was directed 
person who had been accustomed to interpret | fo me ;’ and my friend added that it so affect- 
for English Friends, but the state of his}ed him that he believed he would freely in- 


health now rendered him quite unfit for this) 
office; but here the travellers met with a 
young man named John Vanderwerf, who 
spoke English well for a Dutchman. At! 


terpret for me should I ever want his assist- 
ance. This relation removed my before-men- 
tioned doubt, for the word preached found its 
way to one mind, for which (in Divine wis- 





Amsterdam “I asked him,” writes C. P., 
“ whether he was willing to assist us as an in- 
terpreter, but he modestly declined, pleading 
his unfitness for the service. John Kendal 
also refused, on account of his deficiency in 
the language, to interpret in a public meet-| 
ing, although he could speak Dutch in the} 
common course of conversation. Under these 
discouraging circumstances I went to bed, be-| This agency is about 150 miles south of 
seeching the Almighty to lay a concern upon | the south line of Kansas, and about the same 
some one to assist me. When I rose in the| distance from the east line of the territory, on 
morning my spirit was low, yet not doubtful | the waters of the Canadian river. I arrived 
of my being right in coming into this coun-| here on the 20th of 6th mo. and entered at 
try. In this state I went to meeting, in the| once on the duties assigned me. The Indians 
forepart of which my spirit was much exer-' had been withov* a physician a few days, so 


dom) it was appointed.” F. A. B. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


[AN DEPARTMENT. 


Sac anp Fox Agency, Inp1an Territory, 
7th mo. 4th, 1872. 
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I was quite busy the first week. I have vis-| 
ited at some of their huts (most of which are 
made of broad pieces of bark ;) the chiefs, four 
in number, have all been to see me, and kindly 
invited me to go amongst them and be friendly. 
I told them I would willingly do so. This 
territory is a beautiful land. There is plenty 
of timber, the prairies are not large, grass 
grows as thickly in the timber as it does in 
the prairie, which makes the groves look as if 
civilization had extended its sway over the 
land. The soil is poor except in the bottoms. 
In some places the soil is red like brick dust ; 
the water in one of the rivers is red, which 
made a strange impression on my mind when 
I saw it in the grove. The contrast was 
beautiful, a red stream flowing through a 
grove clothed in green. 

In a walk I have collected enough of the 
rarest flowers to make a beautiful bouquet 
—pink, purple, orange, red, and a lily-white 
rose on a bush ten inches high, having all the 
appearance and fragrance of a rose, yet with- 
out a thorn. 

The mission school here under the care of 
Joel Willis and wife is doing well. Jt is 
gradually increasing in numbers. Many of 
the scholars spell, read and write quite well, 
and have acquired a good knowledge of geog- 
raphy. They willingly assist about the domes- 
tic duties that attend such a family of children, 
are kind and obedient. They often come 


with the afflicted to my office, as interpre- 
ters, and I was not long learning to love them; 


they are not full breeds. We have Firat-day 
school in the morning and meeting for wor- 
ship at 11 o’clock. Although our number is 
small, it is sufficient to claim the blessing; we 
have enjoyed the same free flow of the love of 
Christ here that used to fill our souls in the 
States. John Hadley of Springborough, 
Ohio, is agent here ; his wife came three weeks 
ago. They are very kind friends, their care 
and kindness over us appear to be parental, 
and we feel like one family, as though the 
bonds that encircled us in the States have 
been more than doubled since we have been in 
this isolated condition. 

The necessary branches of industry are sat- 
isfactorily represented here. Carpenters have 
been building houses for two of the chiefs ; a 
good ox team is breaking prairie most of the 
time for the Indians. The agent has a good 
crop of corn on the mission farm. The cli- 
mate is warm, but there is a pleasant breeze 
most of the time. There are but four white 
families here, and only four white women. It 
would be pleasant if more women were here ; 
more he!p is needed, but the expense of get- 
ting here is so great, many that would come 
cannot. It costs about $80 from Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Vegetables grow to perfection ; 
two crops a year may be grown on the same 
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ground. The “early rains” mature the first 
crop and the “latter rains” the second. No 
frost until 11th month. Strawberries ripen 
by the 12th of 5th month. Stock lives all 
winter without attention. Wild horses roam 
over the prairies ; deer and turkeys are plenty ; 
buffaloes are plenty 75 miles west. 

I would be glad to have letters from any of 
my friends in the States. A letter will find 
me if addressed to J. P. Cook, Sac and Fox 
Agency, via Okmulgee, Indian Territory. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE HIDING OF GOD’S FACE. 


How often we hear despondent children of 
God speak of the hiding of God’s face—fre- 
quently realizing it for themselves—grieving 
that they so often find themselves in this con- 
dition, and wishing it were with them “ as in 
days past.” Are we not told the reason for 
this hiding of God’s countenance? In the 
wide pages of Holy Writ, is there no remedy 
shown us for this? Does it not become 
our duty to search the Scriptures and see 
what it was in ancient times which caused 
God to hide His face from His people? And, 
does not such a search reveal to us that it 
was the consequence of their sins ? 


In the book of Isaiah we have the message 
of the Lord to the children of Israel, “ I will 
hide mine eyes from you;” but He shows us 
clearly the reason for this. The book of 
Isaiah was written to a back-slidding people. 
God says of them, “I have nourished and 
brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me.” He shows the corruption among 
them: “A sinful nation, a people laden with 
iniquity, a seed of evil doers, children that 
are corrupters ; they have forsaken the Lord, 
they have provoked the Holy One of Israel, 
they are gone away backward.” And He as- 
sures them that, while thus rebelling against 
Him, and offering hypocritical service to Him 
—* vain oblations’’—that even their offerings 
testify against them. “And when ye spread 
forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from 
you: yea, when ye make many prayers, | 
will not hear: your hands are full of blood.” 
But does He leave them thus, in their rebel- 
lion and hypocrisy? Ah,no! Immediately 
follows that charge: “ Wash ye, make you 
clean,” and the tender pleading of reconciling 
love, “ Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord: though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow, though 
they be like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 


Again, we have our God’s message through 
the prophet to this same rebellious people : 
“ For a small moment have I forsaken thee : 
but with great mercies will I gather thee. In 
a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a 
moment; but with everlasting kindness will 
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I have mercy on thee, 
Redeemer.” 

Repeatedly do we see the reason assigned. 
“ For the iniquity of his covetousness was I 
wroth, and smote him: I hid me, and was 
wroth, and he went on frowardly in the way 
of his heart.” Again, “ For Thou hast hid 
Thy face from us, and consumed us, because 
of our iniquities.” 

Aud he spreads the fact before them in 
these words, in another place: “ Behold, the 
Lord's hand is not shortened that it cannot 
save: neither His ear heavy that it cannot 
hear; but your iniquities have separated be- 
tween you and your God, and your sins have 
hid His face from you, that He will not hear.” 

Ah, what a reproach it was to His people 
of old, after all this testimony, to have to ac- 
knowledge so often that His face was hid- 
den, when it was clearly seen to be no wilful 
hiding on God’s part, to try or to prove them, 
but the acknowledged consequence of sin. 
And as we turn to the New ‘Testament, and 
hear the record from Calvary, of Him who 
“knew no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth,” yet who was willing to take the sin- 
ner’s place, who was “ made to be sin for us” 
—counted as a sinner, so as to receive the 
sinner’s punishment,—well may those words 
sink deeply into our hearts: ‘“‘ My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” Was it 


saith the Lord thy 


not then our God was laying “upon Him the 


iniquity of us all,” till that great weight of 
sin separated between Him and the Father, 
as He bowed His head to make atonement 
by His own precious blood for sin? And 
when the same question rises from our lips, is 
it not well for us to see what it is that is 
causing th’s separation? If our sins could 
separate between the Son and the Father, is 
it not our sins which are separating between 
us and the Father? 

The Apostle tells us, after numbering many 
of the sins of Israel ,and the consequences of 
each, they are “written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come.” 
If then, the hiding of God's face of old, was 
the punisi ment for sin, if our Saviour tasted 
of its bitterness when He bore our sins on the 
cross, does it not behoove us to receive the 
admonition? Is it not our duty, the very 
moment that we feel the chill consequent on 
the hiding of the sunlight of His counte- 
nance, to search for the cause of it in our own 
hearts, drag from its dark hiding-place there, 
the treacherous sin which is separating be- 
tween us and God, whether it be a sin of 
Omission or commission, whether it be wit- 
tingly done, or done in ignorance? Is it not 
our duty to obey the charge, “ Wash ye, 
make you clean ?” and having proved afresh 
the efficacy of Christ’s atoning blood for the 
remission of that sin, does not our God plead 
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j with us for the ful/ possession of our hearts, 
| where hitherto He may only have had as- 
'signed Him the “ guest-chamber,” so that, 
yielding ourselves continually unto Him, we 
may have the abiding peace which alone 
‘comes to the redeemed soul, from His con- 
tinual, strengthening presence. 

Do we make, as clearly as we should, the 

‘distinction between chastening, which comes 
from God, and despondency which arises out 
of the evils of our own nature? Look at the 
differing results of these. | Chastening, 
patiently borne, teaches the loving, trusting 
soul, to depend yet more fully upon an all- 
sufficient Saviour, while despondency, on the 
other hand, turns the aiteution of the soul 
from Christ to se/f, and, if yielded to, whis- 
perings of doubt, distrust and rebellion 
against God, will shed their poisoning influ- 
ence through the soul, and make its faith 
grow diseased and weak, and in the unrest of 
this weakness, little by little, the soul wanders 
away from the quiet resting-place provided 
for the people of God. May not this de- 
spondency, which they count but an “ infirmi- 
ty,” be reckoned as a sin, in God’s sight? 

We see in the 77th Psalm, how the Psalm- 
ist arose out of one of these seasons, when he 
had been yielding to despondency. He had, 
in his heaviness of spirit, come to the place of 
murmuring and complaining. He says, “I 
complained, and my spirit was overwhelmed.” 
He called the past to remembrance, making 
“diligent search.” He questioned, ‘ Will 
the Lord cast off forever, and will He be 
favorable no more? Is his mercy clean gone 
forever? Doth His promise fail torevermore ? 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious? Hath 
He in anger shut up His tender mercies?” 
and then follows a pause. (Ob, that such a 
“Selah” might be found in every despondent 
soul, with similar results,) and from that 
honest heart arose the acknowledgment, “And 
I said, this is my infirmity.” He laid the 
blame upon himself, not upon his God; and 

instead of pondering longer on his poor self, 

weighed down with infirmities, he adds, “ but 
I will remember the years of the right hand 
of the Most High.” “I will meditate also 
of all thy work, I will talk of thy doings ;” 
and not only God’s dealing with His people, 
but even nature around him furnished 
him with themes for praise; so the Psalm 
which commenced with his own heaviness, 
closed with ascriptions of “ honor and might” 
to his God. Here is, surely, the secret of 
happy living for the Christian—a mind and 
heart stayed upon the Lord, in child-like trust 
and love, and filled with thanksgiving and 
praise. ; 

The promise must be true: “ Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.” 
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There is no transient peace promised in those 
words. The soul which is continually 
“stayed” upon the Lord, has the promise of 
being “ kep: ” in perfect peace, not for a day 
or an hour, but while ever it is thus “stayed” 
upon Him. What a solemn responsibility 
rests upon us! He is faithful who hath 
promised, and will perform His promise if we 
comply with the conditions. Will it at the 
last great day avail us to have cried out, 
‘“‘when He hideth His face who can behold 
Him,” since the reason for that “ hiding” He 
has so clearly set before us? Can we ex- 
cuse ourselves for not having the abiding en 
joyment of our Lord’s presence, if we have 
not, like David, made “ diligent search” for 
the cause, and also applied the remedy ? 

A. B. T. 


—_— 8) - 


MENTAL AND MORAL HYGIENE, 


BY EDWARD PEITSMEYER.* 


For a harmonious and complete develop- 
ment of both body and mind, it is necessary 
that the /aws, to which they are subject, shall 
be fully understood and conscientiously 
obeyed. If the conditions requisite for main- 


taining vigorous bodily health are disregard- 
ed, a well known consequence, disease, in al] 
its numerous, often repulsive forms, ensues. 
The same holds substantially true with re- 


spect tothe mind. You cannot with impu- 
nity violate the laws of mental and moral 
hygiene. They are as wisely established as 
the former, and they will as surely avenge 
themselves when broken. 

There is, however, quite a difference be- 
tween the two in relation to the time, nature 
and character of the respective modes of 
punishment which they inflict upon the trans- 
gressor. Our physical constitution is such 
that, if persistently attacked by vicious 
habits, it will usually soon demonstrate, 
through tangible evidence, the baneful effects 
consequent upon such treatment. Not so 
with the intellect. The process of mental 
weakening and degradation may more often 
be slow and insidious than rapid or glaring ; 
and it frequently makes such unconscious 
advance as successfully to conceal for a time, 
both from the person himself and from his 
fellows, the extent of its subtle ravages. 
Moreover, the difference between the charac- 
teristics of the phenomena of Mind and Mat- 
ter becomes more striking and more interest- 
ing, when that distinguishing attribute of the 
former, immortality, is included in our con- 
sideration. It is manifest at once that the 
almost ephemeral marks, made during life 
upon the physical system, sink into utter in- 
significance when contrasted with the influ- 

*Delivered at the public meeting of the Haverford 
Loganian Society, 7th mo. 9th, 1872. 
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ences which shape and mould the immortal 
part of man’s nature, fixing forever their im- 
press upon the mind, and assigning to it its 
relative position in an everlasting futurity. 

It should be understood, however, that this 
does not imply a substitution of mental for 
religious culture, nor a superseding of the 
marvellous plan of redemption by what is 
known as worship of the intellect. Far, far 
from it. As the brain may be looked upon 
as the agent of the mind, so one might con- 
ceive of the latter as being simply the hand- 
maid of the soul, but scarcely separable from 
it. That some connection does exist bet veen 
the two hereafter, would seem unquestionable. 
Frequent glimpses of revelation, scattered 
here and there throughout Holy Writ, more 
especially in the New Testament, illustrate it 
conclusively. Still it might be too specula- 
tive to dwell upon the nature and degree of 
their connection, and how far the happiness 
of one depends upon the efficiency of the 
other. While on earth it is easy enough to 
know that it is our imperative duty to make 
a full use and conscientious application of all 
the talents which have been entrusted to us ; 
it is heaven’s law to cultivate, expand, and 
perfect them, according to the beneficent de- 
sign of the Great Giver. 

And yet at times it is sweet to indulge a 
fond hope of the continual perfectibility of 
that wonderful structure, 

“the mind 

And intellect Divine, the birthright of the race ;” 

to believe that the same law of progressive 
development, with some of whose workings 
we are already to an extent familiar, will not 
cease in its operation at death, but, on the 
contrary, receive its crowning glory beyond, 
in that higher and purer sphere of existence, 
so that a Newton need no longer be confined 
to the borders of the ocean of Truth, but, 
freed from terrestrial impediments, may 
plunge into its never-fathomed depths, depths 
which are only known to the Great I Am! 

The mind of man is scarcely equal to such 
prospects ; they overwhelm through their 
magnitude, and one shrinks almost involun- 
tarily from their contemplation. Yet they 
are more than idle imaginations or visionary 
dreams, for the pen of inspiration tells us 
that, “‘ Now we see through a glass darkly, 
but then face to face; now I know in part, 
but then shall I know even as I am known.” 
Surely, a wonderful declaration. How im- 
measurable in its possible disclosures of the 
infinite works of Omnipotence ! 

But to return to the conditions requisite 
for the preservation of mental and moral 
health, so as to realize permanently that 
delicious enjoyment resulting from the “ feast 
of reason and the flow of soul.” Foremost 
among them stands the great law of motion. 
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‘Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason, 

To rnst in us unused.” 


Sluggish indolence and aimless inactivity, 
the dangerous foes to a strong and vigorous 
physique, also prove too often the fatal en- 
emies to a sound and well trained intellect. 
In order to prevent mental torpor and decay, 
there is nothing more conducive to success 
than the frequent employment and system: 
atic discipline of the intellectual powers, 
and this, too, not always in the channel 
most congenial to the tastes. 

Besides good and methodical reading, 
original composition assists of course greatly 
to attain thatend. It should be remembered, 
however, that the proper funetion of words 
is to clothe sentiments, not to form sentences. 
And again, 

“'Tis not enough taste, judgment, learning join ; 

In all you speak let truth and candor shine.” 

In short, “ expression is the dress of thought,” 
and quite indicative of its quality. Correct 
reasoning and independent thinking, alike 
necessary in the pursuing of collegiate studies, 
and in the professional work of atfter-life, 
either to conquer success or to excel in learn- 
ing, should be assiduously cultivated from 
an early period by all who desire to rise 
above the common level of their fellows. 

It would seem almost impossible for any 
one, not even excepting men of genius, to 
reach intellectual thoroughness and eminence 
Y anything short of downright hard labor. 

et there are those who think otherwise. 
In fancied superiority, they disdain to climb 
patiently upward and onward in the difficult 
road of self-discipline, and spurn the acqui- 
sition of systematic habits, being at the same 
time supremely ignorant or culpably forget- 
ful of the risks they incur of laying thus a 
sure foundation for mental irregularity and 
unsteadiness of purpose. For instance, a piece- 
meal digestion, or the habitual neglect, of the 
wholesome and well arranged regimen of the 
college curriculum, is but too apt to engender 
a distaste for exact knowledge, because that 
is the fruit of laborious study. Moreover, it 
indisposes the mind to habits of continuous 
thought, and quenches all thirst for genuine 
intellectual excellence and philosophical re- 
search Certainly, it hardly ever fails in 
aiding to lay the corner-stone of lasting shal- 
lowness. Again, if the law of nutrition be 
violated, a sure dwarfing of growth will 
ensue ; moral and mental dyspepsia, result- 
ing from a too free indulgence in a supera- 
bundance of dainties consisting of vapid sen- 
timentalisms in both poetry and prose, made 
more noisome yet by an unrestricted supply 
of richly seasuned bits of sensationalism, are 
almost too well known to need further de- 
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cription. They never brace, but always en- 
ervate. Similar language is applicable to 
many modern novels. It might wel! be 
doubted whether there be anything more de- 
structive to purity of thought than some of 
the noxious effusions of contemporary popu- 
lar writers. They should be shunned like 
poison, for their tendency is to blunt the finer 
sensibilities, sending forth the imagination to 
wander in unhaliowed paths, and often ruth- 
leasly blighting all that is lovely, beautiful, 
and pure in humanity. 

The practice of reading books which ex- 
cite but little activity of original thought, 
and which do not instruct or teach, but only 
divert and amuse, becomes too strongly fixed 
to be weakened by the higher aims of riper 
years. 

Another frequent cause of intellectual im- 
maturity is to be found in the mistake of 
looking upon knowledge not as a means but 
asan end ; and of not regarding it only as an 
auxiliary for grasping and apylying great 
truths and comprehensive principles. The 
piling up of facts and details, to be exhibited 
at stated times, in conversation or otherwise, 
to an admiring audience, may have its at- 
tractions, but certainly falls short of the true 
aim of the education of the intellect 

Collectors of this class may dazzle, not 
through genuine, but through reflected light. 
Pursuing non multum sed multa, they 
“Amaze th’ unlearned, but make the learned smile,” 


But what is most requisite of all, is that 
the law of equilibrium should be observed ; 
that we should have that completeness of 
culture and that equipoise of mind which, 
guided by truth, and permeated by purity, 
form an ornament of surpassing beauty and 
loveliness. This can only be attained through 
the conscientious education of every one of 
our faculties. But it is not necessary that 
every one should be cultivated alike, nor 
again, that no particular one should prepon- 
derate in our moral or mental character. 
Give them all their respective dues. and they 
will check and correct each other, and thus 

“ feed and nurse 

The intellect, and fix in calmer seats 


Of moral strength, and raise to loftier heights 
Of love divine, our intellectual soul.” 


aig ptabdeensaeclp 
DIRECT YOUR LETTERS CAREFULLY. 


The Postal Record says that during the 
past year there were sent to the Dead Letter 
Office nearly three million letters. Sixty- 
eight thousand of these letters could not be 
forwarded owing to the carelessness of the 
writers in omitting to give the county or State ; 
four hundred thousand failed to be sent be- 
cause the writers forgot to put on stamps, 
and over three thousand letters were put in 
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the post office without any address whatever. 
In the letters above named was found over 
$92,000 in cash, and drafts, checks, etc., etc., 
to the value of $3,000,000. There were over 
thirty-nine thousand photographs contained 
in the above letters. Of course nearly all 
the money and valuables were returned to 
the owners, but much needless delay, many 
charges of dishonesty, etc, might have been 
saved if the writers of the letters could have 
been a little more careful, and taken the pre- 
caution to see that their letters were in mail- 
able condition before depositing them in the 
post-office. It is more than probable that 
nine-tenths of all the complaints, losses and 
delays which are laid to the Post-office De- 
partment, are in reality due to the careless- 
ness of their writers. 


_PRIEN DS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EiGHTH MONTH 3, 1872. 


Tue Least or Taese.—The power for 
usefulness of those who conduct the public 
press has been well illustrated, recently, by 
the success of the New York Times and Phil- 
adelphia Ledger in bringing about by private 
subscription and effort, free excursions for 
the children of the poor of our cities. Sever- 
al hundreds of these, infants in arms as well 
as older children, have, by the expenditure 
of a moderate amount of money, and the kind 
care of a number of individuals, been taken 
for a day at a time, from the closest alleys and 
courts, in which the mortality this summer 
has been so fearful, to enjoy and profit by the 
fresh, pure air of the river and the park. 
Those who have witnessed these excursions 
describe in glowing language the delight they 
have given to the little ones, many of whom 
have never before looked upon any scenes of 
natural beauty,‘or breathed, even for an hour, 
an uncontaminated atmosphere. The effect 
upon the sick, in reviving them from languor 
and apathy, was also, manifest. It has been 
long known to physicians that the confined 
and impure air of cities greatly intensifies the 
morbification of high summer heat. While 
something more than occasional excursions 
will be required to anticipate and prevent 
such a loss of life as occurred among young 
children in the two hottest weeks of this see. 
son, yet they must do a great deal of good, 
and beautifully exemplify the kind of benefi- 
cence signally approved by our Lord: “ Inas- 
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much as ye have done it unto one of the /east 
of these, ve have done it unto Me.” 


- —+. —~0e 


DIED. 

HEALD.—In Poweshiek County, Iowa, onthe 11th 
of Sixth mo., 1872, Ellen, wife of Joel Heald, in the 
38th year of her age; an esteemed member of Lyon 
Grove Monthly Meeting. For more than a year this 
dear Friend was impressed with the belief that her 
stay here was short, and she manifested a concern 
that her work might be done inthe day time. Her 
friends humbly trust that she has entered into the 
joys of ber Lord. 

OSBORN—.On the 5th of Seventh mo., 1871, 
Charles Osborn, in the 60th year of his age; a 
member of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. Craving 
that patience might be granted him unto the end, bis 
desire was mercifully granted; and it is believed 
that the sting of death was taken away. His friends 
have the consoling belief that his spirit has entered 
that baven of rest that is prepared for the right- 
eous. 

WOOD.—On the 13th of Ninth mo., 1871, Sarah 
B., daughter of Lewis and Rose Wood, in the 28th 
year of her age ; a member of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. It bad been her aim for years to 
lay a foundation of pure, correct principles upon 
which to build a useful womanhood, and she was 
distinguished for a conscientious, upright life. She 
endeavored always to cast her influeace and exam- 
ple on the side of virtue. She had thus gained 
many friends, and life was opening before her with 
fair prospects, but ber heavenly Father, ‘‘ who 
doeth all things well,’’ soon called her to share in 
the eternal rest and joy of the redeemed. During a 
protracted illness an entire confidence was evinced 
in Almighty goodness, and a patient acquiescence 
in the dispensations meted to her. As her physical 
strength failed she grew strong in the Lord, surren- 
dering her all into His care. She gave much coun- 
sel to her family and friends. Her expressions were 
very comforting. She said it was sweet to die, 
longing to be with her Saviour, and directing that 
ber funeral should be simple, and without display. 
Her friends bave the comfurting assurance that her 
end was peace, 

HADLEY.—At his residence in Hardin Co., lowa, 
on the 17th of Third mo. 1872, Cyrus W. Hadley, io 
the 28th year of bis age ; a highly esteemed mem- 
ber of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. His hope 
was bright, and his faith steadfast untotheend. In 
his last illoess much of his time was spent in 
prayer. Hé frequently spoke of the joys that await- 
ed him, saying it would be sweet to be with Jesus, 
to whose care and protection he committed his loved 
family. He warned othera against having their 
minds too much taken up with the things of this 
world, and of the necessity of giving a'l to Jesus. 
He was a faithful laborer in the First-day School, 
and earnest in his efforts for the welfare of our So- 
ciety and for the promotion of the cause of Christ. 


“ Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep 
From which none ever wake to weep.” 


PEIRSON.-—On the 4th of 7th mo., 1872, at 
Lockport, N. Y., Thomas Peirson, in his 74th year ; 
an Elder of Hartland Monthly Meeting, N. Y., form- 
erly a member of York Monthly Meeting, England. 
He was a man of sterling integrity and inflexible 
will. These qualities, coupled with unconcealed 
contempt for meanness and sham, gave abruptness 
to his manners aod at times baste to his words. 
Knowing forgiveness of sins through the death of 
Christ, with advancing years he became increasingly 
watchfal that the blessedness and beau'y of the /ife 
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of Christ should be reflected in his own life. His 
sterner qualities of mind and heart became modified 
and controlled by gentleness and tenderness of spirit, 
and after a short illness he peac«fully passed away, 
one more of the blessed number “ who sleep io 
Jesus.” 

PEITSMEYER, EDWARD—Elsewhere in the pres- 
ent number of the Review may be found the last 
literary exercise of this talented young man, which 
be delivered in # public meeting of the Loganian So- 
ciety, at Haverford College, on the 9th of the pres- 
ent month, at that time completing his third or 
Janior year in the institution. On the 18th, at the 
age of 24 years, 11 months, and 10 days, he was 
drowned while bathing alone at Cape May, “and 
was not found.” Deep was the sadness that pre- 
vailed in the hearts of the numerous friends io and 
near Philadelphia, that had learned to love and 
esteem him, as they read in the next day’s »apers 
some of the particulars of his passing away. And 
the sympathy of these with the members of the dis- 
tant home-circle in Minden, Prussia, whence Edward 
Peitsmeyer came to this country five years ago, doubt- 
less goes out to them most feelingly during these many 
days while they are ignorant of their affliction. 

Of his moral, social, and intellectual qualities, all of 
a high and very interesting character,—the remark- 
able success of his energetic study, the bright ani- 
mation of his conversation usually of a high quali- 
ty, his conscientious adberence to dnty, and exem- 
plary moral life,—it is of secondary importence now 
to speak, in comparison witb that genuine power of 
religious life in his heart by which these merits were 
quickened or produced. To the power and grace of 
Christ he had in an accepted time submitted him- 
self, and was known as entertaining a lively con- 
cern to live in subjection to Him. His Christian 
earnestness of purpose and growth in the truth, is 
believed, on an acquaintance of intimate friendship, 
to bave been continued in him of late with a re- 
ligious carefulness concerning the use of words 
touching “the mystery of godliness.” The in- 
structiveness ofa life thus occupied till the Son of 
Man came, at an hour when he thought not—a life 
whereby “ be being dead yet speaketh,’—must be 
impressive to his fellow-students. The sorrow of 
his family and friends is not without hope, as their 
consolation in Christ has reason for this rejoicing 
—‘ that death is swallowed up in victory.” 

etapa 


GENERAL MEETING. 


A General Meeting, under the care of a Committee 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, with the co-operation of 
Wabash Quarterly Meeting’s Committee and Birch 
Lake Monthly Meeting, will be held at Vandalia, 
Cass Co., Mich., to commence on the 16th of Eighth 
month, 1872, at 2 o’clock, P. M. A cordial welcome 
is offered to all. On behalf of the Committee, 

James E. Boning. 


Generat Meetines.—At Greenfield, Indiana, com- 
mencing on First-day, Eighth mo. 1 1th; at Ash Grove, 
lll., commencing on Sixth-day, Eighth mo. 16th; 
and at Bristol, Addison County, Vermont, Eighth 
mo. 15th. 


Tue Friends of New England, will hold an Edu- 
cational Conference in Lynn, Mass., on Third-day. 
the 13th of Righth month, 1872, commencing at 9 
o'clock A. M., and continuing through the day and 
evening. 

An address will be expected from Prof. Thomas 
Chase, of Haverford College, Penna. 

On behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, 

Joun H. Crosman, Chairman 
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EXTRACTS FROM WM. JAY’S “ MORNING EX™ 
ERCISES.” 


“ But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye 
are justified.”—1 Cor. vi, 11. 


We consider the word “washed” as a general 
term, comprehending a two-fold cleansing, a 
cleansing from the guilt, and a cleansing 
from the pollution of sin. It would be easy 
to show that in the Scripture it is used in both 
these senses. The two added articles, there- 
fore, are explanatory of its meaning here. Ye 
are washed ; that is, ye are sanctified and 
justified. What we wish to observe is, that 
both these are found in the same subjects. 
Justification and sanctification should be al- 
ways discriminated, but they must never be 
disunited. Where they are not distinguished, 
a religious system cannot be clear; and where 
they are divided, it can never be safe. Where 
they are not distinguished, law and Gospel, 
free will and free grace, the merit of man and 
the righteousness of Christ, run into a mass of 
confusion and disorder. And where they 
are divided, Pharisaic pride or Antinomian 
presumption will be sure to follow. 

Be it remembered, then, that the one re- 
gards something done for us: the other 
something done in us. The one is a 
relative, the other a personal change. The 
one a change in our state, the other in our 
nature. The one is perfect at once, the other 
is gradual. The one is derived from the obe- 
dience of the Saviour, the other from his 
Spirit. The one gives us a title to heaven, 
the other a meetness for it. 

But let us not forget their union. It is 
supposed that this was typified in the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, when from his pierced side 
there came forth blood and water ; the one to 
atone, the other to purify. But not to lay 
too much stress on a historical incident, and 
which can be physically accounted for, the 
truth to which we allude is most expressly 
assertad in the word of God. “If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature, Old things 
are passed away ; behold, all things are be- 
come new.” “There is no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” We 
need one as well as the other. And if we 
were not sanctified as well as justified, we 
could neither serve God properly, nor enjoy 
Him. Suppose an unrenewed man pardoned: 
he would be no more able to see the kingdom 
of God than before, but would feel the compa- 
ny,the pleasures and employments of the state, 
uncongenial and irksome. Or suppose you had 
a son, and you forbade him to enter a place 
of contagion, on pain of losing all you could 
leave him. He goes and is seized with the in- 
fection. He thus is not only guilty by trans- 
gressing your command, but he is also dis- 
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eased. And do you not perceive, that poet) 


forgiving him does not heal him? He wants 
not only the father’s pardon, but the 
physician’s aid ; and in vain he is freed from 
the forfeiture of his estate, if he be left 
under the power of his disorder. 

Let us therefore judge of the one by the 
other, and make our election by making our 
calling sure. To be justified freely from all 
things, to have passed from death unto life, 
and never to come into condemnation again, 
is a privilege of infinite value, and there is a 
possibility of knowing that it belongs to us. 
But how is it to be known ? Not by an audi- 
ble voice from heaven, as the woman heard : 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee.” Not by a 
sudden impulse, or working the mind into a 
persuasion which we are unable to justify. 
For the very thing to be determined is, 
whether this confidence be a good hope 
through grace, or a mere presumptiom. If 
the confidence itself were sufficient, the Anti- 
nomian would be surer than the Christian ; 
but he has a lie in his right hand. The sa- 
cred writers do not consider this certainty of 
mind as self-proved, nor regard all apprehen- 
sions as to our state unbelief. They tell us 
to “ fear, lest, a promise being left us of enter- 
ing into his rest, any of vs should seem to 
come short of it.” They call upon us to “ ex- 
amine ourselves, whether we be in the faith,” 
and to “ prove our own selves,” “ We know,” 
says John, ‘that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
“ Hereby we know that he abideth in us, by 
the Spirit which he hath given us.” This is 
the way, walk yein it. What is the spirit 
which he hath given you? Does it convince 
ofsin? Does it cause you to hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ? Does it glorify 
Christ ? It is true that our souls are justi- 
fied by faith, but faith is justified by works. 
Has this promise been fulfilled us: “Then 
will I sprinkle clean watér upon you, and ye; 
shall be clean; from all your filthiness, and 
from all your idols, will I cleanse you. And 
I will put my spirit within you, and cause you 
to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 
judgments, and dothem.” As far as we are 
strangers to this practice and to these disposi- 
tions, whatever our knowledge or our assur- 
ance may be, we ought totremble. For though 
the grace of God finds us sinners, it does not 
leave us such. While it “bringeth salva- 
tion,” it teaches us “that, denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lu ts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world ; 
looking for that blessed hope, and the glor- 
ious appearing of the great God and our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ ; who gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE IN MAURITIUS. 


BY P. BEATON, ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


I happend to be stationed in Mauritius 
when her Majesty’s brig “ Frolic” cast an- 
chor in the harbor of Port Louis, on the 12th 
of August, 1856. The arrival of a man-of- 
war was sure to cause a sensation in that dull- 
est and hottest of tropical towns; but the 
interest on this occasion was enhanced by the 
report that there was on board the “ Frolic” 
an Englishman, picked up somewhere on the 
coast of Africa, who bad spent several years 
among the savage tribes in the interior of 
that continent. He was said to have forgot- 
ten his own language; to have been burned 
black by the fierce tropical sun; to have as- 
sumed the dress or rather the undress and 
manners of the savages who had been his 
only associates for years. No time was lost 
in driving to town to meet this remarkable 
stranger, and in a few hours I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Dr. Livingstone. 

His appearance was somewhat remarkable. 
His hands, face, and throat were as dark as 
an Arab’s; his nostrils distended like those 
of the African races; his movements and 
gestures abrupt, but highly expressive. He 
looked more like a Hovah chief than an 
English traveller. It was only natural he 
should do so; he had spent years in the in- 
terior, without conversing with a European, 
till little was left to distinguish him from his 
uncivilized associates, save his fairer skin 
and superior intelligence. When he tried to 
speak English, the words came slowly and 
with effort, as if he had been speaking a for- 
eign tongue. At Kilimane, a month before, 
he could scarcely speak English at all; dur- 
ing the voyage to Mauritius he had gained a 
little by constant intercourse with the officers 
and men. 

His dress, also, was somewhat peculiar. 
In starting on his journey across the interior, 
he had not encumbered himself with too 
much clothing, though we are not aware that 
he ever adopted that peculiarly airy costume 
which Mansfield Parkyns assumed, and re- 
commends to all African travellers. His 
wanderings through bush and through briar 
had denuded him of most of his European 
dress, so that when he reached Kilimane 
there was little left of that approved costume 
which fashion has made de rigueur in civil- 
ized life. But the officers of the “ Frolic” 
did their best to supply this want; each one 
contributed something, till, in nautical phrase, 
he was completely rigged out. At our first 
meeting he wore an officer’s cap with gold 
band, a black tie with sailor’s knot, and turn- 
down collar, a black dress coat, with white 
trousers and vest. His clothes sat somewhat 
awkwardly upon him, and he was evidently 
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not quite at his ease. We have seen a Maori 
chiet show the same uneasiness when first in- 
duced to assume the garb of the Pakeha. 


On this particular morning Livingstone | 


was in great distress. He had just lost 
Sekwebu, his faithful native attendant, who, 
after conducting him safely to the coast, beg- 


ged hard to be taken with him to Mauritius. | 
During the voyage he picked up English very | 


fast, and was a great favorite with all on 
board; but the first contact with the wonders 
of civilized life was too much for his unciv:- 
ilized mind. The first sight of a steamer 
had much the same effect on him as that of 
the Spanish ships on the Mexicans, with this 
difference, that the Mexicans, being on land, 
could flee from the dreaded objects, while 
poor Sekwebu, confined on board the “ Frol- 
ic,” became insane through excess of terror. 
The sailors played on his credulity, by tell- 
ing him that the steamer which had come out 
to tow them into harbor was a sea monster, 
and as it came puffing, snorting on, he could 
scarcely be restrained from throwing himself 
into the sea. The shock was too much for 
him ; during the night he became insane, and 
the following day he leaped overboard, pull- 
ing himself down, band under hand, by the 
chain cable, till he disappeared. The harbor 
swarms with sharks, so much so that to bathe 
in it is almost certain death. Only a few 
weeks before, a sailor, overpowered with heat, 
dived from on board his ship; before he 
touched the water a shark half rose from 
the surface, seized him, and disappeared. A 
boat was lowered, and the body recovered, 
though fearfully mutilated. These sharks 
are said to have been first attracted to the 
harbor by a pastime peculiar to the creoles of 
the islan?. On Sundays they used to tie a 
dead bullock to the bell buoy at the entrance 
of the harbor, and then try the effect of their 
rifles on the sharks which attacked the car- 
cass. Sekwebu was probably seized by a 
shark; at all events his body was never re- 
covered. Livingstone, who meant to have 
brought him to England, lamented him as if 
he had lost a friend, and in truth he had been 
more useful to him than any European friend 
could have been. 

All who have read Livingstone’s first book 
of travels are familiar with his escape from 
the lion which spent his dying rage upon 
him. On that occasion the bone of the up- 
per part of his arm wa; crushed into splint- 
ers, and had never been properly set. The 
result was a stiffness and weakness in the 
arm which disqualified him from using it 
very freely. A skilful physician in Port 
Louis offered to reset the bone; but on ex- 
amining him, he found him of such a low 
habit of body, from the privations he had 
undergone, that he gave up the attempt, be- 


ing afraid that fever might supervene. He 
could do as much, however, with one arm 
as most men can do with two; he could man- 
age a spirited horse, or steer him, to use 
his own phrae, without using both hands 
or arms ! 

The British residents in Mauritius are very 
hospitable to strangers, and many invitations 
were given to Livingstone on his arrival. He 
accepted that of General Murray Hay, who 
commanded the forces in the island, and 
spent several months at Claremont, his beau- 
tiful country seat in the Plaines Wilhelms 
district. This period was spent chiefly in re- 
cruiting his health, and writing out his re- 
miniscences of the journeys he had made in 
the interior. He had taken a few notes of 
the leading incidents of his travels, but, his 
supply of paper being limited, he was obliged 
to trust mainly to his memory, which was 
fortunately most retentive. We have seen 
and examined the few stained sheets of note- 
paper, the germ from which his great work 
of African travel sprung. Being unprovided 
with instruments, he had much difficulty in 
determining the longitude and latitude of the 
different localities he had visited; in doing 
so, he was aided by the scientific knowledge 
of Colonel Frome, Rk £., the surveyor-general 
of the colony, who traced his different wan- 
derings on the map. He had made a few 
rough sketches of natural objects, such as the 
falls of the Zambesi, which, with Colonel 
Frome’s aid, were reduced to a more artistic 
form. 

Soon after his arrival a general desire was 
expressed that he should give a lecture on 
his travels. The idea was a novel one in Mau- 
ritius; no one had ever been known to give 
a lecture there except Captain Fishbourne, 
RN., who tried to convey to the Creole mind 
some idea of the law of storms, and only 
with limited success. Livingstone excused 
himself at first on account of his limited 
command of English. For the same reason, 
also, he declined to preach when invited to 
do so. He told me himself that he thought 
in Bechuana, and in conversing had to trans- 
late his thoughts into English, a slow and 
difficult process. So many were anxious to 
hear him, however, that his scruples were 
overcome, and he consented to point out, pub- 
licly, on a large map of Africa, the course of 
his travels. The Freemasons of Port Louis 
placed their hall at his disposal, and on the 
appointed day all the notables of the colony 
met to hear him. It was the most interest- 
ing lecture I ever heard in any country, or 
on any subject. There was no redundant 
verbiage ; the words came from his lips one 
by one as if each were recalled by a separate 
effort of memory, but his gestures were so 
expressive that every one could understand 
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what he meant to convey. His lecture was 
pervaded by a constant flow of that quiet 
pawky humor characteristic of the Scot, and 
discernible in his book, though much toned 
down. It wassomewhat singular that, though 
the ‘cause of laughter to others, he never 
laughed himself. His sense of the ludicrous 
was expressed by no audible sound, but by a 
certain twitching of the features significant 
of laughter among his African friends. The 
African negro, pur et simple, is emphatically 
a laughing animal. When he laughs he 
does so with his whole soul and body. With 
him laughter is a passing convulsion, which 
shakes him to his very foundations. There 
rises before our mind’s eye at this moment 
the picture of two old negroes holding on to 
one another in a convulsive fit of laughter, 
excited by their first view of a bishop's apron : 
“ Tenez! il porte un tablier eomme une vieille 
femme.” But the Africans of Malay origin, 
Livingstone’s most frequent associates in his 
travels, though not deficient in the sense of 
the ludicrous, are grave and solemn in their 
bearing, rarely expressing their laughter by 
audible sounds, and he had unconsciously 
assimilated himself to them in this as in 
many other respects. 

I was anxious to hear more of his adven- 
tures than could be given in a lecture, and 
he became my guest for a short time before 
leaving for England. He was most patient 


in answering our inquiries, and traced on the 
map of Africa the route he had followed in 


crossing the continent. He related how the 
desire to explore the terra incognita that lay 
beyond had grown upon him for years, 
strengthening day by day till it became irre- 
sistible. He felt as Columbus must have felt 
during the years that intervened before he 
found the means of starting in search of a 
new world. He spoke lightly of the dangers 
he had encountered and the difficulties he 
had surmounted ; in truth, he seemed uncon- 
scious that he had done anything remarka. 
ble, and afterwards, on reach'ng England, 
nothing excited his surprise more than to 
find that he was already famous. The love 
of distinction or the thirst for fame was not 
the motive that drove him into the wilds of 
the interior: his interest in the African 
races, of whose capacity for civilization he 
had a high opinion, coupled with a natural 
love of adventure, and curiosity to know 
what was hitherto unknown, had far more in- 
fluence in inducing him to go forth from his 
quiet missionary home, not knowing whither 
he went. 

In the course of conversation we happened 
to remark how much Scotland had contribu- 
ted to the exploration of Africa, coupling 
his name with those of Bruce, Clapperton, 
and Mungo Park. The genuine modesty of 
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the man was alarmed at this association ; he 
disclaimed any personal merit or success that 
could place him on a level with these dis- 
tinguished travellers. In all this there was 
nothing of that pride which apes humility: 
his humility was sincere, bis diffidence natural 
and unaffected. All the incense of flattery 
offered to him at home failed to intoxicate 
him or to excite even a passing feeling of 
vanity in his simple honest heart. There was 
less of self ic his composition than in that of 
any other man we have ever met. 

And yet, contradictory as it may seem, Da- 
vid Livingstone was a proud man, The pride 
of ancestry was strong within him, but it 
was a pride in keeping with the whole char- 
acter of the man. He made no claim to 
Norman descent, or relationship to Living- 
stone of that ilk ; but it was his proud boast 
that he descended from a long line of peas- 
ant ancestry, not one of whom had ever done 
anything to disgrace the name he bore. One 
of his forefathers had fought and fallen at 
Culloden, and, like most Seotchmen who have 
any ancestral connection with the unfortunate 
Pretender, he was a Jacobite in feeling. 
There was a strong manifestation of this feel- 
ing on his hearing some old Jacobite airs 
played on the piano. He had listened to 
passages from operas with evident indifference, 
but when “ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie” 
began to be played, the old familiar sound 
touched some responsive chord in his heart, 
and he had to turn away his face to conceal 
his emotion. 

He dwelt with evident pleasure on his ear- 
ly struggles and the difficulties he had to 
turmount in educating himself as a medical 
missionary. Iam sure that he was prouder 
then of having mastered “ Ruddiman’s Ru- 
diments of Latin,” by occasional peeps at 
the book while working as a piecer in a mill 
in his tenth year, than of having explored 
regions where no European had ever pene- 
trated before. He had no jealousy of those 
who preceded him in the path of explora- 
tion. 

My reminiscences of Livingstone must now 
be brought to a close. Let us only hope 
that the new expedition in search of the long- 
mi sing traveller may restore him to us. The 
whole civilized world would rejoice in the 
safety of one whose life has heen devoted to 
the interests of humanity and science.— Leis- 
ure Hour, 3d mo., 1872. 

USEFULNESS OF EARTHQUAKES. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


We have lately had fearful evidence of the 
energy of the earth's internal forces, A vibra- 
tion which, when considered with reference 
to the dimensions of the earth’s globe, may 
be spoken of as an indefinitely minute quiver- 
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ing limited to an insignificant area, has suf- 
ficed to destroy the cities and villages of 
whole provinces, to cause the death of thou- 
sands of human beings, and to effect a de- 
struction of property which must be estimated 
by millions of pounds sterling. Such a ca- 
tastrophe as this serves indeed to show how 
poor and weak a creature man is in presence 
of the grand workings of Nature. The mere 
throes which accompany her unseen subter- 
ranean effurts suffice to crumble man’s strong- 
est buildings in a moment into dust, while the 
unfortanate inha>itants are either crushed to 
death among the ruins, or forced to remain 
shuddering spectators of the destruction of 
their homes, 

At first sight it may seem paradoxical to 
assert that earthquakes, fearfully destructive 
as they have so often proved, are yet essen- 
tially preservative and restorative phenome- 
na; yet this is strictly the case. Had “no 
earthquakes taken place in old times, man 
would not now be living on the face of the 
earth; if no earthquakes were to take place 
in future, the term of man’s existence would 
be limited within a range of time far less 
than that to which it seems likely, in all 
probability, to be extended. 

If the solid substance of the earth formed 
a perfect sphere in aute-geologic times—that 
is, in ages preceding those to which our pres- 
ent gevlogic studies extend—there can be no 
doubt that there was then no visible land 
above the surface of the water; the ocean 
must have formed a uniformly deep covering 
to the submerged surface of the solid globe. 
In this state of things, nothing but the earth’s 
subterranean forces could tend to the produc- 
tion of continents and islands. Let us be 
understood. We are not referring to the pos- 
sibility or impossibility that lands and seas 
should suddenly have assumed their present 
figure without convulsion of any sort; this 
might have happeved, since the Creator of 
all things can doubtless modify all things ac- 
cording to His will; we merely say that, as- 
suming that in the beginning, as now, He 
permitted all things to work according to the 
laws He has appointed, then, undoubtedly, 
the submerged earth must have risen above 
the sea by the action of those very forms of 
force which produce the earthquake in our 
own times. 

However this may be, it is quite certain 
that when once continents and islands had 
been formed, there immediately began a 
struggle between destructive and restorative 
(rather, perhaps, than preservative) forces. 

The great enemy of the land is water, and 
water works the destruction of the land in 
two principal ways. 

In the firat place, the sea tends to destroy 
the land by beating on its shores, and thus 
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continua!ly washing it away. It may seem 
at first sight that this process must necessarily 
be a slow one; in fact, many may be disposed 
to say that it is certainly a slow process, since 
we see that it does not alter the forms of con- 
tinents and islands perceptibly in long inter- 
vals of time. But, as a matter of fact, we 
have never had an opportunity of estimating 
the full effects of this cause, since its action 
is continually being checked by the restora- 
tive forces we shall preseatly have to con- 
sider. Were it not thus checked, there can 
be but little doubt that its effects would be 
cumulative; for the longer the process con- 
tinued—that is, the more the land was beaten 
away—the higher would the sea rise, and the 
greater power would it have to effect the de- 
struction of the remaining land. 

We proceed to give a few instances of the 
sea’s power of effecting the rapid destruction 
of the land when nothing happens to inter- 
fere with the local action—premising, that 
this effect is altogether insigaificant io com- 
parison with that which would take place, 
even in that particular spot, if the sea’s ac- 
tion were everywhere left unchecked. 

The Shetland Isles are composed of sub- 
stances which seem, of all others, best fitted 
to resist the disintegrating forces of the sea— 
namely, granite, gneiss, mica-slate, serpen- 
tine, greenstone, and many other forms of 
rock; yet, exposed as these islands are to the 
uncontrolled violence of the Atlantic Ocean, 
they are undergoing a process of destruction 
which, even within historical times, has pro- 
duced very noteworthy chanyes. “Steep 
cliffs are hollowed out,” says Sir Charles 
Lyell, “into deep caves and lofty arches; 
and almost every promontory ends in a clus- 
ter of rocks, imitating the forms of columns, 
pinnacles, and obelisks.” Speaking of one 
of the islands of this group, Dr. Hibbert says : 
“ The isle of Stenness presents a scene of un- 
equalled desolation. La stormy winters, large 
blocks of stone are overturned, or are remov- 
ed from their native beds, and hurried toa 
distance almost incredible. In the winter of 
1802, a tabular mass, eight feet two inches 
by seven feet, and five feet one inch thick, 
was dislodged from its bed, and carried to a 
distance of from eighty to ninety feet.” In 
other parts of the Shetland Isles, where the 
sea has encountered less solid materials, the 
work of destruction has proceeded yet more 
effectively. In Roeness, for example, the 
sea has wrought its way so fiercely that a 
large cavernous aperture 250 feet long has 
been hollowed out. “ But the most sublime 
scene,” says Dr. Hibbert, “is where a mural 
pile of porphyry, escaping the process of dis- 
integration that is devastating the coast, ap- 
pears to have been left as a sort of rampart 
against the inroads of the ocean. The At- 
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lantic, when provoked by wintry gales, bat- 
ters against it with all the force of real ar- 
tillery ; and the waves, in their repeated as- 
saults, have at length forced for themselves 
an entrance. This breach, named the Grind 
of the Navir, is widened every winter by the 
overwhelming surge that, finding a passage 
through it, separates large stones from its 
sides, and forces them to a distance of no 
less than 180 feet. In two or three spots, 
the fragments which have been detached are 
brought together in immense heaps, that ap- 
pear as an accumulation of cubical masses, 
the product of some quarry.” 

Let us next turn to a portion of the coast- 
line of Great Britain which is neither de- 
fended, on the one hand, by barriers of rock; 
nor attacked, on the other, by the full fury 
of the Atlantic currents. Along the whole 
coast of Yorkshire, we find evidences of a 
continual process of dilapidation. Between 
the projecting headland of Flamborough and 
Spurn Point (the coast of Holderness), the 
waste is particularly rapid. Many spots, 
which are now mere sand-banks, are marked 
in the old maps of Yorkshire as the sites of 
ancient towns and villages. Speaking of 
Hyde (one of these), Pennant says: “ Oualy 
the tradition is left of thistown.” Owthorne 
and its church have been for the most part 
destroyed, as also Auburn, Hartburn, and 
Kilpsea. Mr. Phillips, in his “ Geology of 


Yorkshire,” states that not unreasonable fears 
are entertained that, at some future time, 
Spurn Point itself will become an island, or 
be wholly washed away, and then the ocean, 
entering into the estuary of the Humber,| place, every part of these banks consists of 


will cause great devastation 
that “several places, once towns of note upon 
the Humber, are now only recorded in his- 
tory; aud Ravensherg was at one time a 
rival of Hull, and a port so very considera- 
ble in 1342, that Edward Baliol and the con- 
federated English barons sailed from hence 
to invade Scotland ; and Henry IV., in 1399, 
made choice of this port to land at, to effect the 
deposal of Richard II.; yet the whole of this 
has since been devoured by the merciless ocean; 
extensive sands, dry at low water, are to be 
seen io their stead.” The same writer also 
describes Spurn Point as shaped like a sickle, 
and the land to the north, he says, was “ per- 
petually preyed on by the fury of the Ger- 
man Sea, which devours whole acres at a 
time.” 

The dezay of the shores of Norfolk and 
Suffolk is also remarkably rapid. Sir Charles 
Lyell relates some facts which throw an in- 
teresting light on the ravages which the sea 
commits upon the land here. It was com- 
puted that when a certain inn was built at 
Sherringham, seventy years would pass be- 
fore the sea could reach the spot; “the mean 
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loss of land being calculated from previous 
observations to be somewhat less than one 
yard annually.” But no allowance had been 
made for the fact that the ground sloped from 
the sea. In consequence of this peculiarity, 
the waste became greater and greater every 
year as the cliff grew lower. “ Between the 
years 1824 and 1829, no less than seventeen 
yards were swept away;” and when Sir 
Charles Lyell saw the place, only a small 
garden was left between the building and the 
sea. We need hardly add that all vestiges 
of the inn have long since been swept away. 
Lyell also relates that, in 1829, there was a 
depth of water sufficient to float a frigate 
at a point where, leas than half a century be- 
fore, there stood a cliff fifty feet high with 
houses upon it. 

We have selected these portions of the 
coast of Great Britain, not because the de- 
struction of our shores is greater here than 
elsewhere, but as serving to illustrate pro- 
cesses of waste and demolition which are go- 
ing on around all the shores, not merely of 
Great Britain, but of every country on the 
face of the earth. Here and there, as we 
have said, there are instances in which a con- 
trary process seems to be in action. Low- 
lying banks and shoals are formed—some- 
times along stretches of coast extending for 
a considerable distance. But when we con- 
sider these formations closely, we find that 
they rather afford evidence of the eoergy of 
the destructive forces to which the land is 
subject than promise to make up for the land 
which has been swept away. In the first 


Now, we cannot 
doubt that of earth which is washed away 
from our shores, by far the larger part finds 
its way to the bottom of the deep seas; a 
small proportion only can be brought (by 
some peculiarity in the distribution of ocean- 
currents, or in the progress of the tidal wave) 
to aid in the formation of shoals and banks. 
The larger, therefore, such shoals and banks 
may be, the larger must be the amount of land 
which has been washed away never to reappear. 
And although banks and shoals of this sort 
grow year by year larger and larger, yet 
(unless added to artificially) they continue 
always either beneath the surface of the wa- 
ter, in the case of shoals, or but very slight- 
ly raised above thesurface. Now, if we sup- 
pose the destruction of land to proceed un- 
checked, it is manifest that at some period, 
however remote, the formation of shoals and 
banks must come to an end, owing to the 
continued diminution of the land from the 
demolition of which they derive their sub- 
stance. In the mean time, the bed of the 
sea would be continually filling up, the level 
of the sea would be continually rising, and thus 
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the banks would either be wholly submerged 
through the effect of this cause alone, or 
they would have so slight an elevation above 
the sea-level, that they would offer little re- 
sistance to the destructive effects of the sea, 
which would now have no other land to act 
upon. 
(To be concluded.) 


PARENTAL INFLUENCE, 


There are some parents who have no spec- 
ial views for the future of their children, or 
at least none that mould the daily scheme of 
their own lives and plans. They feed, clothe, 
and educate them, but are too much occupied 
with business or pleasure to turn their hearts 
to this as the highest of earthly aims, tu 
form deliberate plans as to the habits, com- 
panions and preparation of those children for 
their place in the world. Others, whose 
hearts are deeply set on their offspring, have 
erroneous or injurious aims for them ; some 
wear out their lives in accumulating wealth 
for them ; other spend all their energies in 
making them agreeable and fashionable, and 
others sacrifice all to their ambition, and 
cherish, by example and precept, above all 
else, the love of preéminence. Some parents 
there are of a different stamp, religious, well- 
meaning, but superficial, whose on/y desire 
for their children is that they shall become 
the subjects of some sudden spiritual change, 
and profess a religious life in some visible 
way. Then they imagine their whole work 
is done. Few who will honestly examine 
their desires and aims for their children, will 
deny that they are in some respects one-sided 
and defective, too often lacking that breadth 
of view and largeness of soul that would take 
in all the needs and capabilities of the young 
life entrusted to their care. 

True views of parental duty would exalt 
and elevate our aims and hopes for those 
shortly to fill our places, and lead to renewed 
efforts of self-denial and diligence to fit them 
worthily to occupy the positions that await 
them. Parents should desire to see their 
children, as they grow up, exhibit the marks 
of a correct and just principle, regulating | 
and developing each portion of their prs 
and so governing their bodily, intellectual, 
social and religious habits, as to produce the 
most perfectly balanced and healthful char- 
acter. Nor need we even too nicely try with 
our metaphysical pruning knives to dissect | 
and ascertain how much is the effect of edu-| 
cation and training, or how far the strength 
of a separately rooted vitality would enable 
the young plant to stand without injury the 
shock of separation from the parent stem. 
The physical, intellectual and moral natures 
each brought daily under the developing and 
controlling influence of virtuous principles 
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is what all should desire and strive for, with 


respect to their children. The best evidence 
of this will not be of the marked or preco- 
cious or distinctive kind that many may de- 
sire. Precocious fruits and flowers are not 
the best, and they fall the soonest. 

The cultivation of conscience in the heart 
of the child, in secret and in little things, 
producing a susceptibility as to right and 
wrong ; the training to diligence and faith- 
fulness in known duties ; the inculeation of 
truthfulness, candor and justice, of reve- 
rence for goodness, and love and benevo- 
lence to all around, are the first and most 
important duties of every parent, aud when 
the fruit of such instruction appears in the 
daily life of the young, it is worth far more 
than wholesale professions of the most lofty 
formal religion. If parents would cultivate 
in themselves the virtue of self-denial, and 
then exercise a tender watchfulness, cherish- 
ing the buds of virtue in their children, in- 
stead of tearing them open to see if they are 
alive, or treading them under foot in thought- 
lessness or indifference, then confidence would 
be won, and the most natural channels would 
be opened for all the maturity and experi- 
ence of riper age to flow into the young heart 
and mould the impressible character. Love 
is the first key to the child’s heart, and it is 
thus that its treasures are first unlocked by 
the magic touch of a mother’s affection. The 
haughty, cold, overbearing parent will pro- 
duce the sly and distant child, and he who 
closes the natural channels of love and mu- 
tual confidence will have no window in 
heaven opened to supply his deficiencies. But 
the earnest love, the judicious authority, the 
self-sacrificing exertion, the virtuous example 
of the true parent, will cause his child to re- 
gard all his instrutions with an affectionate 
reverence that will make them sink deeply 
into his heart and mould his life. In 
fact, tho whole prosperity of an age or a na- 
tion will greatly depend on the welding to- 
gether of the hearts of parents and children, 


| 80 as to form a channel through which the 


wisdom, goodness and deepest experience of 
the best men and women of all past ages, 
may descend from generation to generation. 


|—Publie Ledger. 


~~ ——e - 
“WHOM HAVING NOT SEEN, YE LOVE.” 
(1 PETER, i. 8.) 


Saviour, my feet have never trod with Thine 
The “ solitary place,” 

My eyes have never seen, in human form, 
Thy manifested grace: 

My hands have never touched Thy garment’s hem, 
With faith’s unuttered plea, 

Nor hast Thou tarried, when the day was spent, 
And broken bread with me :— 


But, Lord, my rescued feet are steadfast set 
Upon the King’s highway, 
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And though as yet I may not see Thy face, 
] follow on, each day ; 

My waiting eyes are unto Thee, dear Lord, 
In whom I live and move, 

Whose love, believed in, is the fullest joy 
That earth or heaven can prove. 


The needs-be of Thy ways may not be clear 
To my imperfect sight ; 
Love trusts Thee wholly, where it cannot trace, 
And knows that all is right. 
It is enough for me by faith to stay 
My hidden life on Thee, 
And in the secret of Thy covenant 
To rest implicitly. 


I know that Thou art gone to beautify 
A place in Heaven for me, 
And when Thou comest to take thy children home, | 
I shall be like to Thee. 
Then shall I wake, and see Thee eye to eye, 
Whom now, unseen, I love ; 
Faith’s darkly visioned glass exchanged at last 
For rapturous sight above. 


pamnaeiigsiniies 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian InreLricence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 30th ult. 


Great Britain.—At the annual banquet given to 
the Ministry by the Lord Mayor of London, on the 
24th, Gladstoue, in his speech, referred to the con- 
gratulations uttered lust year on a similar occasion, 
by the American Minister on the conclusion of the 
treaty of Washington ; and added: “Since then, a 
cloud appeared on the horizon, but it has been dispell- 
ed. Arbitration has not produced the heart-burnings 
which were apprehended, but will lead to amicable 
setilement, like a friendly suit in a court of law.” 

The price of coal was advancing in England, and 
the ocean steamers had increased their fares in con- 
sequence. Everything connected with the coal 
trade was higher, and importation from Belgium had 
commenced. 

The International Prison Congress which met in 
Loudon on the 3d ult., included delegates from the 
United States, from all the countries in Europe, from 
India, Mexico, and South America. The discussions 
ranged over a greut variety of questions relative to 
pri-on discipline und the treatment of crime. The 
Congress was divided into three sections, the first to 
cousider criminal law, criminal procedure and pre- 
ventive police ; the second, punishmext ; the third, 
the treatment of discharged prisoners. On. the top- 
ics included under these heads, valuable papers and 
addresses were heard, and summary reports of the 
discussions prepared for publication with the pro- 
ceedings. 


France.—The Assembly on the 25th passed the 
entire tariff bill by a vote of 265 to 34. 

The coal miners in the departments of Nord and 
Pas de Calais, were on a strike, and on the 25th, 
those at Denain attacked a detachment of troops 
who had been sent thither to preserve the peace. 
The troops fired on their assailants, killing one and 
wounding several others. A number of the attack- 
ing miners were arrested. Disturbances also took 
place on the 24th and 25th at Auzin, in which one 
of the strikers was killed. Other districts of the 
department were quiet. Additional troops had been 
sent, and Presideat Thiers, in a dispatch to the pre- 
fects of the departments where the strikes exist, 
praising their efforts to prevent disorder, told them 
that 100,000 men would be furnished them, if neces- 
sary, to repress disturbances. A large body of 
rioters near Denain were dispersed by cavalry, and 
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100 prisoners taken. Strong military cordons have 
been drawn around the disaffected districts. 

The new loan has been remarkably successful, 
six or seven times the amount desired having been 
subscribed. Subscriptions for the whole bave been 
received from Germany alone, The Finance Minister 
announced to the Assembly on the 30th, that the 
aggregate subscriptions amounted to 41,500,000,000 
francs, (about $8,300,000,000.) 


Roussia.—Accounts from various parts of the Em- 
pire represent the cholera as abating in virulence, 
a considerable decrease in the rate of mortality 
being reported. The deaths from this cause in the 
week preceding the 24th ult. were in St. Petersburg 
126, in Moscow 32, and in Odessa 84, 

An imperial decree has been published dismissing 
from the Russian diplomatic service, M. de Cutacazy, 
who was formerly Minister to the United States, and 
was recalled at the request of our Government. He 
bas recently published, against the will of bis own 
government, a ,pampblet giving his version of the 
difficulties between him and the Secretary of State, 
which led to his recall. 


Tae Geneva ArpiTration.—Rigid secrecy respect- 
ing the proceedings of the tribunal is still main- 
tained, and although various reports are given in 
the telegraphic dispatches, nothing is known be- 
yond the fact that some meetings have been held. 


Spaiw.—The King has completed a tour of the 
northern provinces, returning to the capital on the 
30th. Official reports have been received of the de- 
feat of some bands of Carlists in that portion of the 
country. 


Japan.—The Mikado left Yeddo on the 28th of 
Sixth month, accompanied by eight war steamers, 
intending to visit Kioto and other places in the 
southern part of the empire, and to be absent forty 
days. This is the first time a Japanese sovereign 
has made such an excursion. Telegrapbic com- 
muication between Yeddo, Nagasaki and the world 
outside, (doubtless by connection with the Chinese 
telegrapb,) was expected to be completed early in 
this month. 

The Government, it is reported, has decided upon 
the promolgation of a new form of religion, adopted 
upon careful consultation with the most noted ex- 
ponents of each sect, (which are said to be very nu- 
merous,) and all will be compelled to conform there- 
to. The new religion, it is said, “ will be enlight- 
ened, simple, and adapted to common sense, and itis 
likely to meet the approval of all classes.” 

A daily newspaper, prioted in the Japanese lan- 
guage, is about to be established at Yeddo, sarc- 
tioned and supported by the government. It is in- 
tended to be modeled after the best patterns of 
journalism in other countries, and to contain vews 
not only from various parts of the empire, but from 
abroad. The title will be “ Nisbin Svin-jisbi.” 


Mexico.—Benito Juarez, President of Mexico, died 
suddenly on the 18th ult., aged about 65 years. He 
had held the office since 1858, when, on the resigna- 
tion of Comonfort, be, as Chief Justice of the Su- 


preme Court, constitutionally succeeded. He was 
re-elected in 1867. Much of his term of administra 
tion was spent in a struggle with the French and 
the empire established by them under Maximilian, 
on the one hand, and successive domestic revolts 
and attempts at revolution on the other. The em- 
pire was overthrown in 1867, aud recently the gov- 
ernment has appeared to be gaining the ascendancy 
over the revolutionists. Lerdo de Tejada, Chief 
Justice, succeeds Juarez as [ resident. 





